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THE EARTH AS AN ORGANISM Terrestrial Order & Chaos 


The world's crucial problems can, in the end, be met by true education. If we 
read the times aright, events are going to force upon us a new attitude toward 
knowledge. One aspect of the re-orientation can confidently be expected: the 
union of the sciences in order to end the considerable supremacy of the physical 
Sciences such as chemistry and physics. Further on, one perceives the larger union 
of the arts and the sciences. Beyond that, no doubt achieved in part along with 
the other agreements, we can expect a time when the philosophies and religions will 
be found to have all that is essential in common. Instances of the first stage of 
these increasing degrees of unity come up frequently in MAIN CURRENTS sources. The 
bearing they have on the world-crisis is often immediate, also. We open this 
yellow section of the physical sciences by discussing an instance of such opportuni- 
ties for integration. The principal point to be made here that this kind of treat- 
ment of any considerable in learning has a direct bearing on personal conduct, 
arising from new spiritual implications. 


Reviewing a book, in Science, January 16, 1942, The Biography of the Earth, by 
George Gamow (Viking Press, 191), Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Chairman of the Department 
of Geology at Harvard University, after extended high evaluation of this work by a 
physicist in Dr. Mather's own field, concludes his remarks with a criticism ad~ 
dressed to Dr. Gamow which we shall quote, as it leads to an interesting theme: 


"One serious flaw ought to be called to his attention. It involves the great 
unsolved geological problem for the solution of which the assistance of the physi- 
cist is essential. Dre Gamow ascribes mountain-making to earth shrinkage, although 
he correctly computes as extremely small the amount of such shrinkage that could be 
attributed to decrease in internal temperature during the last few hundred million 
years» This, he asserts, is nevertheless adequate to explain the height of moun- 
tain systems above adjacent lowlands or sea floors. That is doubtless true, but 
the problem of mountain-making processes is a vexing one, not because of the height 
of mountains but because so many of them are composed of tangentially compressed and 
overthrust rocks that indicate scores of miles of circumferential shortening of the 
earth's crust. Radial shrinkage as a result of decrease in the earth's body tem- 
perature is woefully inadequate to cause the observed amount of horizontal compres- 
Sion. Therein lies the real perplexity of the problem of mountain-making. Geolo- 
gists have not yet found a satisfactory escape from this dilemma; perhaps Dr. Gamow 
will pursue the subject farther." 


Can such problems really be solved by physics ? That is, does the earth behave 
only like an energy system ? Is it not also an organism ? 


Geology, like all other subjects of wide scope, is bound to undergo considerable 
transformation as the effects of new attitudes in physics and astrophysics (quanta 
and Relativity topics) gain momentum and deliver their force. But, still more, can 
we not reasonably expect that biological thought also will change fundamental atti- 
tudes in geology, insinuating laws of order in the sense of symmetry and harmony in- 
to a science which is an application not only of physics and chemistry but also 
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(as Dr. Mather notes in passing) biology as well ? 
Is not the conspicuous property of biological organisms their order -? 


When we ask ourselves this question a substantial number of fascinating facts 
assemble themselvese For one thing, there is the question of the basic geometry 
of the earth-figuree As we all know, or can readily see by looking at a globe, the 
earth has one hemisphere nearly all water (seen from a point directly over the 
Samoas, approximately) and an opposite hemisphere largely land masses. In addition 
to this familiar fact, there is reason to believe that total terrestrial forces are 
constantly at work giving tetrahedral stresses to the mass. This was first pointed 
out by Lothian Green, and is consonant with studies made by Eddington and others of 
the relation of the tetrahedron to the spheree This may be illustrated very simply 
by examining a hollow rubber ball while the air is being exhausted from it. It 
collapses into four dimples mutually arranged like the faces of a tetrahedron. In 
an ideal sphere of perfect elasticity the result would be an ideal tetrahedron or 
triangular-based pyramid with three rising sides. In the earth the material is not 
homogeneous nor is it ideally elastic, and therefore the tetrahedral moment of 


forces does not display itself in a superficial Euclidean form, but as tendencies 
toward movements. 


Recently the present writer had the benefit of a search made by the late Hervey 
Gulick for summary descriptions of the more significant kinds of present crustal 
movements, those which constantly repeat in present times, in’ given places and which 
show that tendencies toward mountain-making are there present. Such a summary 
appears in The Scientific American, April, 1928. When the data is plotted on a 
globe it turns out that the most conspicuous new-mountain faults fall upon two great 
circles at right angles to each other. One band runs down the eastern coast of 
China, through the Indian Ocean and comes up over South America in such a way as to 
cross Chile, and incorporate the California Coast. The other one crosses the first 
at right angles over Singapore, crosses the Deccan of India, divides the Atlantic 
Ocean into northern and southern halves, and makes its second right angle crossing 
of the first just off Perue No third band of rising mountains is known, but if a 
third great circle be placed at right angles to the preceding, it will pass through 
the poles. The three great circles define an octahedron, and so a third regular 
geometric figure is traceable in the earth's form. The reader interested in these 
matters is urged to examine also in Nature, December 24, 1932, another treatment of 
earth data as an octahedron by Mr. B. J. S- Cahill of Oakland, California. In 
this some very surprisingly exact definitions of biological continents, such as 
Haeckel's proposed Lemuria, are supported by no fewer than three different types of 
projection. 


And we must bear in mind that the Earth is a procedure in time, as well as an 
entity in space. Now, the geological epochs in biology offer a conspicuous fact, 
namely, that the kingdoms come in a proper series acccrding to a plan which cannot 
possibly, today, be referred to any shallow neo-Darwinian notions of gradualness and 
chance. For one thing the epochs are divided by the great revolutions, period not 
at all well understood, but biologically very meaningful. For instance, at the end 
of the tertiary or caenozoic there was the Laramide Revolution, after which man 
appeared. And not only did man appear, but the rich efflorescence of other species 
came to an abrupt end. Therefore, if we look at the world-transformation in these 
terms we have incontestable cycles or rounds. First, minerals, when the earth was 
at a temperature allowing of crystallization and melting and re-crystallization of 
rocks on a scale which makes snow and ice formation of today quite a small affair. 
Then came a second period, definitely different, but in detail not yet understood. 
One thing is sure, the algae and the grasses were the conspicuous feature of life. 
Even the then animals were vegetative types, worms, mainly. And it is the grasses 
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and algae which form even today the base for all higher life, not the trees and 
Shrubs which ornament the earth but are still secondaries. Hence we may call this 
second period the plant era, not only because the true plants first appear, but be- 
cause they are the most fundamental of plants. Their heirs and assigns today, 
grasses, cereals, rushes, bamboos, canes---what would the earth be without them ? 
The grass era (proterozoic) was closed by the Killarnean Revolution, and then the 
earth burst forth with animal life. This is in detail clearly enough understood, 
so that we see it divided into three parts by two minor revolutions (Caledonian and 
Appalachian) and ended, as before mentioned, by the great Larmide (Alpine) revolu- 
tion. This was the age of the animals, including the giant saurians. 


The consequence of this statement of life in well-rounded cycles has direct 
social meaning. For we know this is to be man's era. Nothing can prevent Nature 
from having her way in the matter. As she produced the ordered ranks of minerals, 
vegetable and animal forms, concentrating on each in turn, so now she has called an 
ebrupt halt on all that, has made it to mark time, while man comes into his own. 
Thoughts like this make us realise that our wars are part of a pattern-economy in 
nature, tending toward human betterment and mankind's inheritance of the earth. 

The meek, falling in with evolution, and the righteous, responding to spiritual or 
hyperspace forces because they assent to the dominion of the soul-realms, naturally 
win in the end over the vicious, who want to supplant the divine scheme with their 
own willful intentse All we have to make sure, today, is that we are not giving 
lip-service to democracy and meaning all the while that there shall be no economic 
democracy, nor freedom for the peoples of India and China. Let us attempt such a 
deceit and Nature will give us further buffettings sufficient to awaken us to our 
next duty. 


The inevitability of human growth in this, the human geologic epoch, is a cone 
clusion we have to draw from geology. Therefore we have geology as a science not 
only of biologic import and a record of symmetry and harmony, of static and kinetic 
order, but also as a vast psychological biorama. Simple being in rocks is supplant- 
ed by sentient becoming in plants, followed by the achievement of quivering intel- 
ligence in animals---even in the great Reptiles !---and now psychology is reaching 
@ new peak in human self-consciousness. 


Perhaps in geology, among all subjects, could be most quickly brought to bear the 
full riches of knowledge. If to the earth's form and changes we applied spherical 
harmonics (the mathematics of electricity, heat and music), and if we applied a 
spiritual psychology, and used the geometry of order and the like, we would have a 
new view of the science. Adding the data of today to (let us say) the writings of 
Plato in the Phaedo and to the Markandeya Purana would be a healthy procedure, free- 
ing us from our narrow notions by the shaking-up which comes from perusing the in- 
tuitive and spiritual accounts of sages and seers in the past. One is entitled to 
suppose that even obscure problems of overthrust rocks, mentioned by Dr. Mather, 
might yield under a combination of contemporary mathematics and science with the 
more poetic and shrewd guesses (if such they be) of the ancients. And we would be 
wise not to assume it was all guessework.e For the Markandeya Purana gives an exact 
period for the Yuga or Age which we call the Recent or Cenozoice The figure is 
forty three millions of years, Geologists today say about fifty millionse But we 
must remember that the Hindu figure wes arrived at centuries ago. We have no right 
to pass over the methods of men as intelligent as this proves they weree How is it 
possible for the Hindu Yugas to fit the contemporary data of geology so closely if 
they did not command some sort of methods of knowing different from, but as good as, 
our own ? Sustained efforts to unite religion, philosophy, science and art are 
long overdue. F. K. 
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TEE PHYSICAL AND NON-PiHYSICAL WORLDS An Abstract 


Gustaf Stromberg, the author of The Soul of the Universe, hes contributed an impor- 
tant and novel article to Scientific Monthly, Januery 192 (pp. 71-80). Dre 
Stromberg is on the staff of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, Carnegie Institute of 
Washington. The article deals with the Physical and the Non-Physical Worlds and 
Their Intermediate Elements. It is extremely difficult to summarise, and we urge 
readers to consult the original, as we cannot possibly do justice to it by abstract- 
ing. It is a landmark in thinking, applying unity to biology, psychology and the 
physical sciences by processes which are bound to appear over-elliptical when con- 
densed. 


Stromberg opens the main argument by pointing out that since Einstein introduced 
principles which allow us to relate the private knowledge of one observer with that 
of another we have no longer different domains but one great domain of the lines of 
force represented by Maxwell's equations, which are structures in space-time. 

These structures therefore now belong to what Stromberg calls the communal or inter- 
subjective world---what Bertrand Russell earlier called "public knowledge", as dif- 
ferent from each person's private slant on life. This electro-magnetic field 
structure "is characterised by certain well-defined 'singularities' or ‘sources’, 
where the lines of force seem to begin or end". (Taken statically this means that 
the lines enter a three dimensional realm from the fourth dimension; taken dynami- 
cally a fifth dimension of origin may be conceived as a still higher source). The 
particles of physics are sources in the gravitational or electrical fields and are 
thus physical. On the other hand, they have rest-masses, angular momenta, etc., 
and hence are not describable entirely in space-time properties alone. Therefore 
they "seem to have their 'roots' in a non-physical world, and they emerge into the 
space time-world as sources in a field of force. They belong to the class of in- 
termediate elements" which Stromberg mentions earlier in his article, and are in 
effect super-physical, trading as they do with two realms, the wholly ideal struc- 
ture mathematically conceived and the actual energetic structure, to which they be- 
long as sources, but as sources only. 


The author then goes on to the troublesome question of sensation. It is well 
known that there is really no connection yet made between the red wave-length of 
light and the red sensation. Stromberg reminds us that in the case of colors the 
cones of the retina function and in the case of the greys, etc.e, the rods. (He 
makes no mention of the function of the visual purple, here, but it is important to 
bear in mind that there is such a substance, which is actually required for the 
notion he is expounding.) Stromberg now postulates a field of special structure 
in the eyee This field is superior to the molecular structure of the stuff of 
which the eye is made, and it is selective as to the vibrations it receives. The 
sources of the sensations then are in "non-physical essence of the activities" 
going on when we see, and this produces in turn the sensory type of disturbance. 


This is a remarkably close approximation to the old notion of Elements, and very 
exactly a parallel to the Hindu notion of tattvas or basic sensory types. It also 
coincides with the notion of neuro-humors that is quite widely accepted in medicine 
today---namely, that nerve endings are found associated with special fluids. The 
fluids are the unstable instrument for the electromagnetic disturbances. In the 
case of seeing, the visual purple (we assume) fills this role. 


Stromberg goes further, and adapts the term hormone to chemical substances which 
have a frequency pattern similar to the field itself, and he suggests that where 
the hormone does not fit the disturbance exactly we have sight, which is the "gate 
to the ‘universal realm of colors'...temporarily left ajar, and we have a glimpse 
in our consciousness of a color or a combination of colors." This is even more 
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exactly an old Indian concept, though there applied only to hearing, namely, that 
when we hear there is a situation created which opens appropriate slits in a har- 
monic system, and hearing is actually the process of letting through what is there. 
The medium which plays this role in Indian thinking is called the akasha, and seems 
to be an ether just as capable of biological usefulness as the old ether of space 

e is suited to physical activity---akasha is a sort of psychic ether. Something 
like this saturates the nerve stuff, and hence Stromberg is able to say to his own 
satisfaction that "certain neurones have a consciousness of their own," presumably 
low. Once more we are using a very old concept, animism, 


We have undoubtedly in this writer a thinker of unusual power of penetration and 
inclusiveness. It is all another evidence of world-synthesis, the closeness with 
which a well-equipped western mind, fully at home in the mathematical physics of our 
times, comes to the essentials of oriental thinking. It was a deep satisfaction to 
the editor of MAIN CURRENTS to come upon a thesis he holds true, the closing phrases 
of Dr. Stromberg's discussion: "Matter and life and consciousness have their roots 
in a world beyond space and time. They emerge into the physical world at certain 
well-defined points...." We could do with a good deal more philosophical realism 
Which accepts the idealistic consequences of all modern physics and biology. F.Ke 






















ON HARMONY, CELESTIAL & ACOUSTIC Book Notices 





In accordance with the policy of MAIN CURRENTS, to offer a record of all matters 
in contemporary thought and in current publications which deal with the concepts of 
antiquity which have conspicuous philosophical value, we here record the issuance 
by the Blakiston Company of a series of works of first rank importance to our 
readers. The Blakiston Company policy is to publish books written by competent 
scholars, edited by experienced specialists, printed admirably on first quality 
papers, well illustrated, and bound in cleanable covers. This high standard has 

2 brought them the opportunity to issue the new Harvard books on astronomy, of which 
we have received two for notice, Between the Planets by Watson, and Earth, Moon and 
Planets, Whipple (details of price and authorship below.) The publishers have also 

supplied Musical Acoustics, Culver, as an example of their general list, and the 

latest edition of the well known Gould's Medical Dictionary, as an example an in- 
stance of their reference works (noticed elsewhere). 


ve have, in these publications, precisely the type of brief, factual, contempor- 
ary book required for all those engaged in the present movement toward integration 
of contemporary knowledge, looking toward an educational curriculum which will con- 
vert literacy into cultures Dre Culver's review of acoustics is well organised, 
includes the necessary references to the physiology and psychology of hearing, an 
admirable balance between the data needed to understand the aesthetics of music 
(its principal intent) and the more strictly physical science aspects of sound in 
general, and offers an admirably selected series of references to the literature 
of the subject. There is no separate bibliography, which might have been a valu- 
able addition, if brief and critical, and along the lines of mentions made in the 
preface. All this is within a compass of 194 pages, in amply large type. We 
would like to see a companion volume devoted entirely to speech done by some one 
such as Dr. E. W. Seripture, and a manual on the psychology of language. The 
reader who is a layman in the subject would then have before him the data he needs 
to study the miracles of voice and of music. 













The two manuals on special aspects of astronomy have all the merits of the fore- 
going book, and as more space has been allotted (221 pages in one case, 293 in the 
. 2 other) to what is a portion of a field, we have an even higher degree of usefulness 
' attained. The astronomical series has also the advantage of general editorship 
(Harlow Shapley and Bart J. Bok). On account of the constantly enlarging impor- 
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tance of astrophysics in modern cosmology---a situation which is likely to obtain 
until mathematicians settle whether or no the fine-world of physics is a simple part 
of the large-world physics---and because of the pause being given to research by the 
world crisis, these beautiful books could scarcely have come at a more timely moment. 
The series covers telescopes and accessories, variable stars, the Milky Way, galaxies 
in general (by Dr. Shapley himself), interior structure of stars, and a final volume 
upon atoms, stars and nebulae. We hope to bring before our readers a digest of the 
last named presently. The two books under notice need no special summarizing, ex- 
cept to say they provide all one needs for thinking about the planetary system and 
the asteroids, comets, meteors, and the like. If a layman may put in his own small 
note of criticism as to detail, we would only say that the references to J. Miller's 
re-statement of Bode's law would have been worth while. The refinement in question 
is discussed in Nature, October 8, 1938, pp. 670-671, where it is extended to the 
satellites of Saturn and Jupiter. For the philosopher interested in the supremacy 
of order in Nature this is a significant item. FeKe 


ve suggest to our readers that they write for the Blakiston list. 


MUSICAL ACOUSTICS, Charles A. Culver, 194 pages, $2.50; EARTH, MOON & PLANETS, 
Fred L. Whipple, 293 pages, $2.50; BET/EEN THE PLANETS, Fletcher G. Watson, 221 
pages, $2.50---all by The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, 1941, and all beautifully 
illustrated. 


EARTH'S ERUPTIONS Two Types of Volcanoes 


The present distribution of fire mountains gives a clue to the mechanism respon- 
sible for them. with few exceptions they are found in regions where there are 
great variations in altitude, with lofty mountains alongside absymal ocean depths. 
dhere such irregularities exist, weaknesses in the crust of the earth may be in- 
ferred, so that an extremely heavy mass at one point tends to push up the Somewhat 
plastic rock beneath it through any erack which develops because of overloading. 
Now the earth was originally a molten mass and cooling caused a rapid crystalliza- 
tion and solidification of the first few miles of surface. So the rocks 15-20 
miles down may still be molten. Not liquid, but under sufficient pressure to keep 
them in the solid state in spite of their intrinsic heat. If this pressure is re- 
laxed a trifle, the rocks become liquid. Release of pressure might be accomplished 
by long continued erosion of heavy mountains or by a crack in the cruste 


The emission of lava without a violent explosion is characteristic of some of the 
largest and best known fire mountains, notably Kilauea in Hawaii. But a more com- 
plex theory is necessary to account for the other type, which at intervals belches 
forth great masses of siliceous lava with explosive violence. The basaltic lavas 
of the first type differ from the second type of siliceous lavas in that the latter 
contain bound water and various gases such as hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide 
which are held in solution under pressure. When pressure is released the siliceous 
mass becomes liquid while the bound water and gases escape, resulting in an enormous 
pressure of steam. There results a steam boiler explosion. Volcanoes of this type 
are Etna and Vesuvius in Italy and those of Iceland, Mexico, Japan and Central and 
South America. (Anon., Science News Letter, 40, 358-9, Dec. 6, 1941. A. J. Pz) 


FUNDAMENTAL LIGUT OF PERFORMANCE OF AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE. 


A mathematical discussion is provided by James Hillier, in which it is postulated 
that individual atoms of elements with an atomic number greater than 25, may be dis- 
cernible with an electron microscope, is given in Physical Review, 60, 743, Nove 15, 
1941. (A.J -P.) 
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CULTURE AND DIPLOMACY, by Canon Roger Lloyd A Digest 


Just as the Greek City States destroyed themselves by their unhealed feuds, so 
will the chronic feuds of Europe make the federal organization of the continent out 
of the question for years to come unless the effort to appease and bury these feuds 
is successful this time. Diplomats have failed before in this respect and it is 


not realistic to suppose that our present peacemakers will succeed where their pre- 
decessors have been unable to. 


Therefore, in solving these problems, not merely a new start but a new kind of 
start mist be made. "Down the ages the business of peacemaking, which is essential- 
ly the task of healing feuds and giving greatly wronged nations the necessary time 
for psychological recovery, has always been considered a function of diplomacy and 
hence a job for statesmen." Financiers and economists have gradually edged them- 
selves into this sphere and with some justice "because there is plainly a direct 
connection between the healing of feuds and the internationalizing of finance and 
industry so as to make the economic wellbeing of one’ country dependent on that of 
all the others." However, their consistent record of failure in the past proves 


thet the professional diplomats and economists are not the right people to undertake 
the healing of the feuds. 


The new attack mst be made at this point. Statesmen are paid to protect and 
advance their own country's interests, but "they have invented a technical process 
at no point of which do the broad masses of the people, which are the real heart of 
the feuds, have the chance to take the only step which can heal the feuds, that of 
getting to know each other.* Undoubtedly the statesmen and financiers are needed, 
but their true function, which should not be magnified, is to construct a sparse, 
simple, and elastic framework within which others may work to heal the difficulties. 


Canon Lloyd believes that the real peace-makers must be drawn from the broad 
masses of the people, to whom peace is most vital and that the most hopeful groups 
are the students and the trades union world. Students and artists mix best, having 
something of the international mind and "all the time using and contributing to the 
supra=national heritage. Music and art have always....resisted the nationalist 
limitations and they do so still." He proposes that when the war is over universi-~ 
ties, libraries, and concert halls should be built up before government offices and 
financial houses, thus setting the student world on its feet quickly, getting a 
swift and constant mixing of the students and artists of Europe. 


Trade unionists take their racial feuds as passionately as other people but they 
retain their kinship with trade unionists of other countries, and even in the thick- 
est of the fight hold fast their pledge to the ideal of human brotherhood» There- 
fore the second thing to set on its feet after the war is the International Trades 
Union Congress. The best and quickest way to end feuds is to bring the people who 
are involved in them into contact with each other on equal terms. By removing the 
expenses and barriers of travel and abolishing all passports within Europe this 
could be accomplished. Canon Lloyd believes that it is possible to heal the feuds 
of Europe, recalling that for 500 years or more there was unity, not merely because 
of the framework of the Holy Roman Empire, nor even because of the universally 
accepted language and values of Christendom, but because of the constant flow of 
students in the great universities. He declares that today the universities and 
art centers can again lead to peace. (The Fortnightly, December, 1941, pp- 555-559. 

GeBe ) 


SHOULD CATHOLICS, JEWS & PROTESTANTS UNITE? Or Should Mankind? 


The American Magazine has a department called "The American Pulpit," an open 
forum on religion. Each month a question is raised, and subscribers are paid to 
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answer ite The current question is, "Should Catholics, Jews, and Protestmts Unite 
In A Common Religion?* offered by the Rev. Armand T. Eyler, Rector, St. Margaret's 
Episcopal Church, Washington, De. Ce The announcement says that a few years ago 
ot this question would have been considered heretical, even blasphemous, by any one of 
these three great faiths. Yet today many people think that since they are striv- 
ing toward the same ultimate goal, the three should join in a common effort, regard- 
less of dogmas and rituals. Others question the feasibility of such a union. 
While agreeing that they can co-operate closely in work for public welfare, they be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary that each preserve its own deep spiritual tradi- 
tions. 


"FREE INDIA NOW!" says Haridas T. Muzumder A Digest 





Because of the war in the Pacific India is now a major concern of the United 
States, both strategically and spiritually. It should be realized that American 
democracy and the British parliamentary system have been sources of inspiration to 
modern India, and that India cannot be expected to defend freedom and democracy for 
others when she is denied it herself. India is asking only for what Britain and 
America ere fighting to preserve and "is as determined a champion of freedom and 
democracy as any nation in our generation." The releasing of the civil disobedi- 
ence prisoners and the special envoy sent by Britain from India to the United 
States have been recognized as mere gestures prompted by the weight of public 
opinion. 


Mr. Muzumdar says that India looks to America for a fair treatment of the Indo- 
British problem and that it is time for America to "lift the Indo-British problem 
from the sphere of so-called 'domestic problems’ of Britain and to deal with the 
legitimate demands of Hindese nationalists within the framework of the world that 
faces America, Britain and India." He sees President Roosevelt's job as akin to 
Lincoln's--that of bringing about the "emancipation of all nations in bondage, and 
that means nations in bondage to Britain as well as to Japan, Germany, and Italy~.® 





India's confidence in the western world mst be restored immediately. This 

could be accomplished by the creation of a nine-man American-British-Hindese Commis- 
sion “vested with full powers to work out the details for the transference of 
government from British to Hindese hands within a year....* The British section 

of this commission would be composed of one Conservative, one Liberal and one 
Laborite; the American of one Democrat, one Republican and one Socialist; the 
Hindese of one Congressman, one Muslim League man and one untouchable. "Existing 
empires....are out of harmony with the requirements and the temper of our age.® 

What is needed now is the fulfillment of Britain's professions of freedom and 
democracy. (Common Sense, January, 1942, p. ll-12, G.B.) 





ON INDIA'S SOCIOLOGICAL GIFT 





Extracts About Caste 


(The following extract from the Kamala Lectures on the Culture of India, given 
in the Senate House of Calcutta University, in 190 and just sent to us by the 
University, will doubtless interest our readers at this juncture in the world-crisis. 
The speaker is the well known Bengali scholar and sage, Hirendranath Datta. We 
omit the Samskrit words which appear in the original in the Devanagiri characters. 
No other changes have been made. It is necessary to explain that the English word 
caste is a mistranslation of the Samskrit Varna. Varna is literally color. Fre- 
quent use in context shows that it is not by any means used in reference to physi- 
cal color, but rather an exact notion which is reproduced vaguely in our phrase 

“the color of his mind", or "a colorful personality.* To a Hindu there is such a 
thing as luminous personality, a psyche as an organism. He regards this as com- 
posed of the same material fundamentals as ordinary physical matter. The funda- 
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Varnae fF.K.) 


mentals are what we call mass, momentum and stress, and what he calls Rajas, Tamas, 
and Sattva. These words have biological meanings, however, and also psychologicei- 
A quick mind has a dominance of energy in the psyche (rajas).- A balanced intelli~ 
gence will be the result of an equal resource in all three qualities. Caste then 
is a matter really of capacities, inner and outer. This is the real meaning of 


"Thus the four Varnas....are the four ‘natural estates' of every civilised realm 
---the four main subdivisional parts or organs of the social organism, the four 
natural psycho-physical types of human beings, viz-, (a) the man of knowledge, (b) 
the man of desire, (c) the man of action and (d) the man of unskilled or little- 
skilled labour. But whereas in the West, these Varnas are not rationally organis- 
ed, but are left to function higgledy-piggledy, without system or order, it was the 
glory of Indian Culture that it constituted the four Varnas into four guilds (called 
Ganas or Vyuhas):---(a) the Educational organisation in charge of the Brahmanas, 
(b) the Political organisation in charge of the Kshatriyas, (c) the Economic organi- 
sation in charge of the Vaisyas and (d) the Industrial organisation in charge of the 
Sudras.e These guilds, it should be noted, were elastically self-governing but in- 
ter-dependent, so that the three 'twice-born' as branches depended on the fourth, 
the ‘one-born', as the root. Thus 'the Book guided the Sword, the Sword guarded 
the Granary, the Granary maintained the Plough,and the Plough bore the weight of 
all.' To eliminate, moreover, all chances of conflict between Varna and Varna, these 
four guilds were presided over by the Dharma-Parishat (Presidium of 'Holy Persons'), 
chosen from all four Varnas as the wisest and best and the most experienced of each 
class, each member possessing special knowledge and experience of one of the four 
main departments of human life---representing mutually supplementary, inter-depen- 
dent vocations and departments of knowledge and experience---not only not in con- 
flict, but in positive harmony with, nay, necessary to, each other as organic parts 
of awholee This Dharms-Parishat was a very wise and skillful device, and I should 
like to meke a present of it to our present disordered world, to work it into the 
new world-order which, we are hoping, will emerge after the war, now going on, has 
been fought and won.® (ppe 77-78) 


"..eby this arrangement the concentration of the four main kinds of power, vize, 
Sscience-power, armS-power, money-power and labour-power (in Sanskrit called Sastra- 
bala, Shustra-bala, Dhana-bala, and Srama-bala), with its inevitable disastrous 
consequences, as seen in some of the Western countries, was avoided, so that neither 
Theocracy, nor Bureaucracy, nor Plutocracy, nor Mobocracy was allowed to develop, 
avoiding as it did the evils of the combination of executive with judicial or legis- 
lative functions.", (p- 79) 


"what I want to emphasise at the present moment is that,....there is a most woe- 
ful confusion in the social and economic organisation of the West (which, by the 
way,+..e-lost the vital truths of re-incarnation and Karma, which truths are inherent 
in Indian culture)---every individual is in a hurry---'I must be happy here and now, 
for there is no time to be lost,' resulting in a furious urge, a callous cut-throat 
competition and the accumulation of multi-millions in unworthy hands---so that 
grinding poverty flourishes in the midst of a plethora of plenty, and though there 
is abundant for all, for lack of right distribution they have to have recourse to 
restriction and to destruction of plenty to keep up prices artificially; ...the 
Indian scheme of guild socialism.-..possessed and still possesses...great spiritual 
as well as material value.* (po. 78) 


INDIAN CULTURE, Its Strands and Trends, Hirendranath Datta, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, India, 1941, 119 pages, $1.00. 
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THE COLOSSIS OF MAROUSSI, by Henry Miller Book Notice 


Henry Miller is an American who has lived long in France and travelled consider- 
ably in Europe and America, after an adventurous youth of the up-from-poverty (to 
some more poverty) variety. In the thirties he achieved notice as a writer, pub- 
lishing in English in Paris. His purpose is the conveyance of deeper and deeper 
reality, the achievement of metaphysical elevation, the widest possible freedom. 
This hyperdimensional roving in writing is in accord with the restlessness of our 
times, denied any real understanding of natural order. In general it may fairly 
be said of the whole period of art and literature just now closing that it was a 
powerful and useful out-working of the depth psychology, and came too early to ex- 
press the benefits of the ganzheit psychology. Mr. Miller has had the advantage 
of several glimpses of older philosophies and wider realms than Europe provides. 

We may regard The Colossus of Maroussi as a transition stage in his development. 

He is not here finding it so necessary to implement his freedom with a large admix- 
ture of declarations of sexual independence. The special instrument he employs is 
dream and fantasy. He is a prolific writer, and he has remarkable powers of in- 
Sight by glimpses. It would be grand to see a talent like this self-disciplined 

So that the present vividness and resource could be employed not so much to convey 
personal abstracts as Nature's own. The scale of the writing would then be largere 
For those who have love and appreciation of Greece and the Levant the present book 
will be freshening. FeKe 


THE COLLOSSUS OF MAROUSSI, Henry Miller, The Colt Press, San Francisco, 191, 
ehh pages, $3.50. 


AGAIN, NOSTRADAMUS Book Notice 


Lee McCann has written a plum and stimulating book on Nostradamus, The Man Who Say 
Through Time, but we have yet to find the Man who Sees through Nostradams. Our 
author reads the riddle to mean that a Christian, and especially a Catholic-lead, 
royalist party will form round a European Prince, who will be blessed by the Pope 
of the day. He is to be called Henry V, and come to power in France in 1951. The 
present Pretender (Henri, Due de Guise) was born July 5th, 1908, and will be thus 
still a relatively young man when he takes power, drives the Germans out of France, 
and sees a Pope of his own Bourbon house come to office. Just when this is to 
happen is doubtful, but we shall be warned because in April of that year the tomb 
of a Christian Saint ("the Great Romen") will be revealed by an earthquake. And 
SO On. Fascinating reading, for entertainment, but even if it is true that the 
tide against Fascism will finally turn by an invasion of Italy, Nostradams and 
Miss McCann have not told us what we shall do about the economic re-organisation of 
the world to effect a lasting peace. H. M. 


NOSTRADAMUS, The ivan Who Saw Through Time, Lee McCann, Creative Age Press, New York, 
1941, 421 pages, $2.75- 


A NEW KIND OF GOODNESS. 


A condensation of the story of Henry Bergh and the founding of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is in Readers Digest, October,191. 
Bergh held that "it was the dignity of the human soul which suffered most when an 
animal was abused by man--that cruelty is even more degrading to the one who in- 
flicts it than it is painful to the victim." 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF VITAMIN. Extracts 


"Vitamin chemistry brings new visions of the steps in evolutionary progress, for 
we find chemical evidences of commnity of inheritance in living things so far 
separated in the evolutionary scale that nearly all similarities of outward form 
have been erased." 

pass 

"In considering the complex carbon compounds---we shall/over those which are 
common to animal forms alone---we may mention first the role of glucose in nature. 
Turn where you will, you will find it in blood streams and in the sap of plants--- 
it is not perceptible in the inorganic world in perceptible amounts. The metabo- 
lism of glucose..-proceeds by the action of a whole series of complex organic cata- 
lysts known as enzymes. We can say now that the prosthetic groups or business 
ends of these enzyme molecules are in many instances what we came to call the vita- 
minse They are the working ends of the keys which unlock the stores of vital 
energy from glucose and other foodse" 








"There are many of these chemical mechanisms common to plants and animals. 
Sprout a seed and Vitamin C appears over night....Man, the monkey and the guinea 
pig have to get it from plants, other animals can make it for themselves.* 


"The antiberiberi Vitamin B, is demostrably required not only by every common 
mammalia species including man but is also indispensible for flies, beetles, cer- 
tain worms, bacteria, molds, fungi and yeasts.*® 


"Nicotinic acid...even before its efficacy for the treatment of pellegra was 
published, evidence was forthcoming that staphylococcus finds it equally indispen- 
sible for its humble life, as also the roots of tomato plants. It is the prosthe- 


tic group or cozymase which floats in our blood stream and in the fluid contents 
of yeast cells.® 


"Three vitamins, inositol, pantothenic acid and biotin were known as useful for 
plants about 15, 10 and 5 years respectively before their animal functions were 
recognized. Each of them represents an independent invention made by some of our 
common forebears and handed down impartially to all their heirs. The animals 
came later than the plants and can claim no share in the inventions but only in 
their adaptive applications. We lords of creation, find that we are also mendi- 
cants in nature's bread line and heirs of the grass of the fields." 


"Knowledge brings man's significant individual physical environment...more with- 
in his commend than a generation ago; second, his inner nature remains a heritage 
of a very hoary antiquity which still changes only as the hills change by the slow 
process of weathering." (DOr. Robert R. Villiams. Chemical Director of the Bell 
Telephone Leboratories, in Science 94, 471-5, Nove 21, & 502=-6,Nov.28,1941. AJP) 


ON EATING BY COLOR A Vitamin Spectrum 


In Look for January 27, 1942, in an oddly interesting idea, treated frankly as 
having only stimulus value, not exactly science. It is an examination of the vita- 
mins in foods grouped by colors. We should not be surprised at reason in this, if 
a unity lurks beneath all the forms of sensation and life, as has been suspected by 
the contrivers of olfactory prisms end the like. No one can deny the spectrum has 
meaning as regards chemical constitution. That it should have meaning in biology 
and in diet is a reasonable, if daring, step. The article points out that pure 
Vitamin A is yellow, and more of it is found in yellow corn that in white, more in 
sweet potatoes than in white, yellow turnips and peaches than white. We shall 
keep an eye on this idea, and report further. F.Ke 
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BIOLOGICAL TRACERS. A Digest 


Ingestion or injection of radio-active elements such as phosphorus, iodine, cal- 
cium, strontium, carbon and nitrogen has been followed by tissue assay, autoradio- 
graphy or measurements of gamua ray emission with a Geiger counter, in order to de- 
termine the course of radio active elements in the body. kK. Ge Scott and S. Fe 
Cook at the University of California have found that large doses of radio phos- 
phorus act on the bone marrow to decrease the number of blood cells in the circu- 
lating blood. This leads to the possibility of using radio phosphorus to counter- 
attack polycthemia vera, a blood disorder in which there is an abnormal increase 
in the number of red cellse Radio phosphorus has also been used to differentiate 
malignant tumor from normal tissues, the tumerous tissues accumulating more than 
normal cells. Again it has been used to show that plant nutrients can spread 
from leaf to leaf as well as from root to leaf. 


Ge H. Whipple at the University of Rochester has added to our knowledge of 
anemia by the use of radio active iron salts. Radio active strontium decays 
rapidly with a strong beta ray emission and its use in counteracting bone diseases 
is being examined. 5S. Ruben and M. D. Kamen at the University of California, 
using radio-active carbon in the synthesis of carbon dioxide, have discovered that 
plants can asSimilate small amounts of carbon dioxide from the air even in total 
darkness. And finally experiments with radio active nitrogen have indicated that 
possibly non-leguminous plants can fix nitrogen. (JaneV. Sheppard, in Scientific 
American 97, 315-17, Dece, 1941. Ae J. Pe 


GERM KILLER 


From St. Mary's Hospital, London and the University of Oxford has come a medi- 
cal discovery which is rated as a most important contribution to human knowledge, 
according to Dr. Charles Hill, Deputy Secretary of the British Medical Association. 
From penecillium mold has been extracted the substance penicillin. This is a 
germ killer, both inside and outside the body, superior to prontosil, sulfanili- 
mide, M&B 693 or sulfathiazol. It can be given by mouth or injected directly in- 
to a vein. And it kills germs within the body without harming the body. Its 
chemical composition is being investigated in the hope that it may be manufactured 
artificially in the laboratory. The cautious British Medical Journal states that 
penicillin is to other antiseptics as radium is to other metals. (Science News 
Letter 40, 325, Nove 22, 191. Ae J. P. The molds belong to the fungus class of 
organisms). 


INSANITY IS DISEQUILIBRIUM A Digest 


According to L. J. Pankow, Me D.-, B.M., B.Se, insanity is essentially a lack of 
proper adjustment to environment and society. The adjustment is a gradual affair 
from infancy to childhood and normality is adjustment either by ignoring or for- 
getting or by a substitute desire. Inability to adjust to a disappointment of 
one's environment is abnormal, insanity. Exciting causes may be either physical 
or mental insults to the system. Disorders of feeling are also disorders of the 
thought content, but of those special thoughts called emotions. Heredity plays a 
much smaller part than was formerly believed. Usually a mental excitement results 
in physical activity increase and mental depression results in decreased physical 
activity. However these may be reversed, resulting in disorders of activity. 
(Scientific American, 9h, 330-2, Dec., 1941. A. J. P.) 
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I]1 Will To Man 







PEACE IN BOMB SHELTERS 









According to Dr. Robert Gillespie, psychiatrist specialist of the R-A.F. of 
a Great Britain, the war has given birth to two institutions, shelter life and com- 
munity centers, which are highly successful as a preventative of psychoneuroses. 
The feeling of being with others during an air raid, even in an insecure shelter, 
brings courage. Both institutions fill a need for companionship. (Science- 
Supplement, 94, 12-13, Nov. 28, 1941. A. J.P.) 














Review 





TELEPATHY, a Book by Eileen J. Garrett 





v@ have here a straightforward account by a psychic of a subject which has found 
a place in several college programs since Dr. Rhine made it a statistical topic. 
Anyone acquainted with telepathy knows, however, that it is a psychic power and that 
the principle ingredient or drive in the psyche is emotion of one kind or another. 
Experiments are proceeding under the supervision of the American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research at present using ESP cards which have emotional purport, and it will 
be extremely interesting to see whether such cards evoke a larger quantum of suc-~- 
cesses than the nearly emctionally toneless cards used at Duke University. 
















vrs. Garrett's book offers no statistics but provides some cases, a good biblio- 
graphy and provocative passages of discussion, and is written out of the basic back-~ 
sround of the emotional implications. It therefore is a true addition to the sub- 
ject, Since it is an account of how the telepathic process seems to work. We have 
thus, now, books like Upton Sinclair's Mental Radio, the layman confronting and 
offering his own pictorial proof, without explanations. We have statistical 
studies in great number, the center of constant dispute, but slowly convincing open 

minds. We have immense learning, in such works as Human Personality, Myers, 

* brought to bear with the idea of giving telepathy a place in a rational scheme. 
We have now an account by a percipient herself. We have oriental sources inciden- 
tally tapped in such books as The Serpent power, by Arthur Avalon. And we have 
small attempts to relate the powers latent in man to physiological fact, as in 
Rele's book, The Mysterious Kundalini. The time is about ripe for someone to pro- 
vide a much more comprehensive discussion of the whole mattere When this is done, 
Mrs. Garrett's book will prove an important source. FeKe 










TELEPATHY, Eileen J. Garrett, Creative Age Press, New York, 1941, 210 pages,$2.50 









A NEV EDITION OF GOULD'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY Book Notice 











Within the compass of 1528 pages the editor (C. V. Brownlow) of this fifth full 
revision of Gould's standard work has managed to arrange the approximately ten 
thousand current medical terms in clear bold print, with necessary Greek or Latin 

cognates, invaluable tables (for example, 72 pages of micro-organisms, about 2000 
items), and useful plates. For the general reader in medicine and physiology this 
is a first class job. The binding is the usual Blakiston washable cover, flexible, 
stoute The compactness achieved by providing about two hundred tables is beyond 
praise. This is precisely what the reader of MAIN CURRENTS looks for in a refer- 
ence work of a great and complicated field. It is now fifty years since Gould 
first appeared. Pasteur had five more years to live. Like many other epochs, 
perhaps the period of heavy emphasis upon cells, bacteria, and the like is coming 
to an end, and a new impulse from the psycho-physical quarter is at hand. However 
that may be, this is another timely publication for our purposes. Gele 













GOULD'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, Fifth Revised Edition, Edited by Ce V. Brownlow, The 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, 1941, 1528 pages, $7.50. 
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ANIMISTIC MEDICAL SYSTEMS A Review 


Native African Medicine, by Dr. George Way Harley, is typical of the fine studies 
in anthropology being published today. The locale is the Mano Tribe in Liberia 
mainly, but the author assures us the state of mind behind the system is typical of 
much of Africa, indeed, of world wide animistic beliefs. And the author writes 
against a background of extensive study of the literature of the subject.- He is 
also free of mental rigidity, hence he is able to bear powerful testimony as to 
facts we cannot seem to fit into our own systems of living. He brought back leaves 
and barks he knows to be strong poisons, used only on the most vigorous individuals 
by the native practitioners, and only in small doses. Yet the American analyst 
reports: “Nothing found except tannic acid." If, in matters where physical fact 
alone is at issue, the discrepancy between two treatments and interpretation of 
materials is so great, we must all be on guard about the discrepancies between views 
of what constitutes man. What we call science compels Dr. Harley to throw many of 
his valuable herb specimens into the trashcan, the pre-occupation caused by our 
modern views prevents us from profiting from his laborious work. 


The reader of books of this excellent character will do well not to throw the 
animistic philosophy into the ash can, however long the wait may yet have to be be- 
fore we get over the cruder forms of neo-Freudianism. "Man was supposed to have 
several souls---his shadow (bi), his dream soul (zu), his breath (wu), and his body 
soul that first stayed near the corpse but later left the body to go to God's town 
far away (ge)," says our author on his sixth pagee Modern man is still, according 
to Jung, in search of a single soul, so these subtleties will seem to him just 
groundless, an offense to reason. Of course no intelligent person defends witch- 
craft that is just inadequacy in face of the unknown. That happens to be the par- 
ticular failing of animism in its uncritical form. But must we not also admit that 
we are perpetuating a great deal of suffering through the particular failings of our 
over-tough realism, when it turns out to be fanatical in its own way ? The Mano 
and other African tribes have for generations inocculated for small-pox. The idea 
entered Europe through Lady Mary Whortley Montagu's contact with the notion among 
the Turks, who probably got it in turn from African Islamic connections. We 
moderns hold that we made it scientific, and certainly we altered its manner of use. 
But later centuries may discover that cleanliness and sanitation have been the real 
cause of abating small pox. The centuries have a way with them !? Reading a book 
of this character makes one wonder about matters of that sort. And the solid merit 
of the descriptions, the bibliographies, the extracts from the literature make Dr. 
Harley's work of enduring importance to the student of great movements in cultures 
and the over-all philosophies of such cultures and movements. The Late Dr. William 
Macdougall was right: The last has not by any means been heard of animism, even if 
its degraded forms are so repellant to us today. EeJe 


NATIVE AFRICAN MEDICINE, George Way Harley, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1941, 294 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 


CHILDREN OF NEW SKIES. A Digest 


Americans are what they are largely because of the American climate. It is 
enough like the climate of Europe to enable European settlers in the new land to 
live and work. It is sufficiently different to necessitate changes in ways of liv- 
ing and working. This point is developed in "Climate and Man" the 191 Yearbook of 
the Ue Se Depte of Agriculture. 


The humid East is most similar to Europe, but the summers are hotter and the win- 
ters colder with a brighter, hotter sun and more tempestuous rain. Men have res- 
ponded to the even more temperamental weather of the central valley, the western 
plains, desert plateaus and pacific slope, which has more violent contrasts than 
their forebears had known in the East, neither wholly yielding nor wholly defying, 
but adapting. Thus they have been molded into a new people, Americans. (Science 
News Letter, 40, 382, Dee. 13, 1941. A. J.P.) 
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HUMANISM AND PSYCHIC REALITY The Coming of World Unity 


In the January, 1942, Journal of the American Society for Psychic Research (which, 
by the way, has become increasingly valuable since the separate establishment of the 
national headquarters and the subsequent re-organization of its Board) a principal 
article is by Dr. Oliver Le Reiser, the author of The Promise of Scientific Humanism 
(noticed at length in MAIN CURRENTS, March, 1941) and A New Earth and a New Humanity, 
The author is active in his association with Humanism as a movement. He is pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. The article under notice is 
entitled The Emergence of the World Sensorium, and it deals straightforwardly with 
the kinds of arguments which are advanced against the usefulness of philosophy. 


Dr« Reiser perceives the advent of "a kind of spiritualized (humanized) science 
of the future that may be designated by the term Planetism." In this emergence 
philosophy is not seen as a "luxury product which 'rationalizes' our more fundament- 
al drives and desires", but as "a technique for mobilizing and coordinating our 
energies for action and harmonizing the conflicting claims and interests of human 
life in society. Therefore the failure of civilization is the failure of thinking, 
the frustration of intellectual and social integration." 


World unity is going on, in the author's view, in these immediate times, and 
planetism and global thinking are "manifestations of the growing earth-consciousness 
of the human race as it moves toward the approaching World Sensorium.* 


One thought occurs to the reader in preparing this brief abstract of an interest- 
ing article which treats telepathy as a natural phenomenon in human development as 
the world sensorium evolves in humanity as the head of the terrestrial organism. 

If we are to have global thinking, when do we begin seriousiy to pay some attention 
to the concepts of the orient ? When are we to see in the Universities something 
more than glancing reference to the high achievements of China and India, and a re- 
formation of the spirit which tries to turn that wealth into a sort of by product 

of superstition, suited really for the anthropologist, not for serious philosophers? 
Obviously such changes cannot be effected until we have a genuine knowledge of those 
thoughtse And we shall never get them from Western Orientalists, born outside the 
tradition and entering it with a certain Suspicion and even disdain. The six sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy, from the Nyaya to the Vedanta, have a large part to play 
in any global thinking. We are, many of us, in accord with the views of writers 
who say Aristotle gave us the wrong turning, and that better thinking was seen in 
Plato and before. But these earlier men are just partials of the East as a whole. 
And the concepts of that earlier philosophy fit modern scientific needs astonishing- 
ly well. For Planetism to be accelerated we must have a willing interest in the 
roots of human intellectual power. Those roots are in the East, and they are still 
alive. The start, then, toward effective intellectual unity is clear. Dr. Reiser 
will do the cause of planetism a good turn if he keeps this before us as he pursues 
the noble theme he has made his own. Feke 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCES. The Future of Research 


Public lecture discussions of the various sciences by Yale University professors. 
Problems of the future are pointed out. In mathematics there is no fear of exhau- 
tion of problems. In physics the lack of "internal coherence" paints for the 
future a real struggle. In chemistry there is increasing opportunity for applica- 
tion to physiology and the biological sciences. In biology there are new trails 
with description and analysis in terms of cells, of important parts of cells and of 
molecular structure and forces. In psychology "the large problems of man's mind 
are still perhaps no more than glimpsed and intelligent control of his behavior, 
through conditioned integration, is stili before use" (Digested from a review by 
G. N. Stewart in Review of Scientific Instruments, 12, 508, Oct. 1941, of the book 
on the Development of the Sciences, 2nd Series, Edited by L. L. Woodruff Yale 
University Press, Ae J. P.) 
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WHEN TO DIE CORRECTLY In Autos: Sunday 


In the California and Western Medical Journal (54,5,:260-264, 1941) Emil Bogen 
reports upon the hour of death. Since no data is available about animal and plant 
hours of dying, such limited facts as are known concern man. We mention them 
nevertheless in our biology section, as all this material is treated by us with a 
constant eye to the subtler side, the psyche, the hyperdimensional, etce 


Dr. Bogen reports that of the 13,157 deaths for which time was reported, in los 
Angeles in 1935, more deaths occurred during the hours of daytime than at night; the 
lowest time between 11 Ae M. and 2 P. M. and 11 P. M. and 2 Ae Me The times of 
lowest death rate indicate the times of lowest bodily vigor and blood pressure. 
Tuberculous deaths occur more often between 7 and 8 A. M. and 2 and 5 P. M. which 
coincides with the hours of most frequent hemorrhages. Diabetic deaths and those 
from cerebral hemorrhage show a distinct evening rise. There is a marked excess of 
coronary deaths during the daytime. Poisoning deaths show a marked excess in the 
daytime. Deaths from pregnancies and puerperal conditions are more common between 
h and 6 A. M. Automobile deaths occur especially on Sundays. 


The last item is especially interesting. We are a nominally Christian nation, 
yet the forces at work in our society as an organism are such that murder and 
Suicide are effected on a prodigious scale on the one day we are supposed to be con- 
templating the wonders of the divine order. Evidently man, as at present con- 
stituted, is the victim of forces, many of them created by his own incompetence and 
ignorance, forces which are at complete variance with his conscious intent. We are 
right then, those of us who look upon consciousness as just a helpless atam lost in a 
bio-psychic organism, which organism is still almost entirely subject to natural (and 
homo-animistic) laws. FeKe 


THE WORK WE NEED ON THE ALGAE Book Notice 


Messrs. Macmillan have put out a book of precisely the right compass upon the 
algae, by Dr. V. J- Chapman. The treatment is elementary, as suits the general 
reader, but covers the whole field as to classification, physiology and ecology. 
The bibliographyis full, and organised. The last 130 pages are devoted to general 
discussions which are of special value to the philosopher of Nature. The present 
reviewer has been working upon a sort of super-classification scheme of both plants 
and animals recently, to see how far one could reasonably carry parallels between 
systems in both Kingdomse The results are a little astonishing. 


When the work is a little further advanced we shall print it herein. In princi- 
ple, classifications in the Kingdoms tend to settle down over and over into relative- 
ly few groups, generally threes. Every time new data is added, and the times comes 
for regrouping, this low-number tendency appears. In MAIN CURRENTS we are interest- 
ed only in objective treatment of subjects, not seeking confirmation of a priori hr- 
potheses. There iS no reason whatever why there should not be an over-all periodism 
in Nature, as there is in the chemical elements. In the present work, which con- 
tains a modern classification of the algae, it is noteworthy that our author rests 
upon the same basis which seems to run through all the Kingdoms. He offers ten 
classes, but one of these is not only speculative, but not represented by any living 
species. This leaves us nine certain classes. Examination of the basis for the 
divisions shows us that we have three groups of three eache The present work con- 
firms, then, for the algae, the existence of a simple plan of creature inter-rela- 
tions. We welcome the book, however, as a well-illustrated, contemporary survey of 
an important sector of natural fact, for those who want to do their own knowing as 
well as their own thinking. F. Ke 


4N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ALGAE, V. J. Chapman, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1941, 387 pages, illustrated, $3.75. 
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